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Butter Churns 


WILLIAM 


churn has been defined ves- 
sel which milk cream agitated 
induce the separation the oily 
globules from the other portions” (B). 
Herodotus (circa 484), writing the 
Scythians, says: “These people pour 
the milk their mares into wooden 
vessels, cause violently stirred 
shaken their blind slaves, and 
separate the part that arises the sur- 
face, they consider more valuable 
and more delicious than that which 
collected beiow it” This evident- 
refers butter, but there not 
even implication that the 
vessels” were equipped with anything 
the nature mechanical device 
adapt them this purpose. The 
Book Job contains the statement, 
“Surely the churning milk bringeth 
forth butter,” but this connection 
must borne mind that the word 
rendered churning may just cor- 
rectly rendered pressing (B) and here 
again find evidence the use 
any specialized machine imple- 
ment. has been stated that churns 
were mentioned American inven- 
tories the 17th century (A), though 
what type these were can only 
guess. show here few early ex- 
amples, obviously made hand, all 
which were found New England, 
except that shown Fig. which 
came from Pennsylvania. Inasmuch 
butter churning the home was 
universal this country 1850, 
nearly 1880 (F), and has 
persisted some extent down the 
present day, and considering that, 
least far back 1840, churns were 
being turned out large quantities 
factories and shops, would her- 
culean and probably impossible task 
describe even list the multitude 
ingenious devices which were 
evolved during the period for this 
purpose. 


SPRAGUE 


THE plunge up-and-down CHURN 
(Fig. 

this was described “that 
which most commonly use, and 
very (C). “It requires 
some skill churn properly with the 


common plunge churn; few irregu- 
lar strokes have been known injure 
the butter” (C). find specif- 
ically referred 1826 (D). the 
illustration, the dasher lying beside 
the receptacle for the milk. This par- 
ticular example has somewhat un- 
usual feature the wooden cup, 
which fitted into the hole through 
which the dasher handle passes, 
catch whatever milk might splash 
through this hole. The receptable for 
the milk was often earthenware in- 
stead wood. 

THE wig-wag CHURN (Fig. 1A). 

the illustration, the dasher has 
been withdrawn from and stood upon 
the milk reservoir. When the dasher 

(Continued page 78, column 


Hints the Wooden 
Ware Collector 


Mary 


Collectors wooden and iron ware 
have most difficult task classifying 
and describing their pieces. There are 
very few visible clues the names 
and uses some the old gadgets 
and contraptions, and history plays 
important part correctly identifying 
early utensils and implements. 
cannot take for granted that what 
Grandpa Jones did Vermont was 
necessarily the same thing that Grand- 
have somewhat flexible our 
descriptions and accept the fact that 
nearly every utensil implement 
old times was versatile and could per- 
form more than one duty. With wood- 
ware there are several tests which 
collector applies studies his 
pieces. The feel, the smell, the stains 
dence, are what would called the 
“earmarks.” 

feel, mean just what glass 
collector seeks when picks 
piece old glass. There that same 
feel old wood. Age brings soft- 
ness, lightness and 
Wooden plates, bowls, spoons, boxes 
and buckets are being made and sold 
today, legitimate business. What 
not legitimate that some them 
are offered old wooden ware. 
connoisseur will detect the feel, and 
must compare the old and new often 
enough that can acquire that 
sense. The cutting, whether with hand 
tools with the lathe, shows dif- 
ference between the old and new. The 
new too sharp and distinct, while 
the old worn and mellowed. var- 
nish can cover the new tool marks 
from the trained eye, and, besides the 
cutting, the type nails will show 
the new ware, when nails were used. 

The smell often helpful exam- 
ining wooden ware. One large grain 
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The 


mortar has with pestle, more than 
three feet length. The pounding 
end the pestle stained with oil 
giving off the odor barley, which 
never leaves wood. 
pestle pounded barley extract the 
oil from it. The grease 
ter leaves stain and butter boxes 
hold the smell. The most delightful 
process, however, distinguish the 
odors the like the old 
guessing game that used play, 
with our eyes shut. The clove box 
always stained dark color, for the 
oil cloves penetrates the wood. Cin- 
namon, nutmeg, clove, pepper, they 
can all traced back the old spice 
boxes the fragrant aromas which 
are still there. 

Stains are perhaps the most inter- 
esting features study. Salt and 
sugar leave dampness, which returns 
every moist spell. One day bought 
sugar box, with bail handle, 
outdoor auction, and set the box 


the ground during the afternoon. 
When started for home, the box, 
inside and outside, was wet with 


moisture from the grass. Salt particles 
glisten, but sugar merely shows damp. 
The way draw out the dampness 
fill the receptable with uncooked 
oatmeal, which dries out, least for 
time. The Cape Cod fishermen 
this with their rubber boots over night, 
when they have dry them for the 
next day’s trip. Apple juice leaves 
dark stain. Apple-parers 
stain, and the splint baskets, which 
the sliced apples were placed dry, 
are quite darkened. alleged drying 
rack was sold me, good faith. 
was very, very dark both sides, 
which caused argument between 
one best collector friends and 
myself. nearly had falling out 
over that rack. response in- 
quiry, had letter saying that this 
“old lady had used 
when drying apples over stove. Pre- 
vious that time, had been part 
cider press, which friend had 
contended all the time. were both 
right, speak, but the extreme 
depth stain showed that, its first 
use, the rack was for cider press. 
Then friend found for beaut- 
iful splint basket which has lighter 
stain. (See ill.) This basket was filled 
with sliced apples, and placed half way 
out window the sun, the win- 
dow being closed upon keep 
from falling out. The other half was 
afterwards turned outside until all the 
slices were dried. There must have 
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been more vitamins those apples 
than those put out cans mod- 
ern factories! Soap bleaches because 
the lye which contains. The soap 
stick, the scrubbing stick, the wash 
board and the dish drainer are 
bleached from the action the lye. 
Milk and cheese also bleach. Grease 
darkens, dye colors, flour whitens. 

fun figure out, from the 
worn places, how wooden ware was 
used. When plate shaped the 
under, well the upper, side, 
explains why, country, the upper 
side the plate was called the “din- 
ner and the under side was the 
“pie side”! 

Indian eating-scoops often show 
tooth marks, sometimes the side 
the kowl which would enter the 
mouth the scoop were used 
left-handed person. Some scoops are 
worn the side while others are 


APPLE-DRYING BASKET 


worn the end. Bowls are worn thin 
when used for chopping, rather than 
for eating. One bowl was hacked with 
chopping knife until groove was 
formed and the position this showed 
was done left-handed person. 
One left-handed person made ladle 
for himself with the outlet the con- 
venient side. have nest boxes 
with the laps going the opposite 
way from what customary, the 
left-handed man again. 

Box covers have been turned over 
and used cutting boards. Some have 
figures written them, probably the 
record some selling transaction. 
have even found messages the in- 
side the covers. wrote name 
and address one these and the 
letter was returned unclaimed, show- 
ing that the owner had been lost track 
of. 

Wall boxes and knife boxes are 
very much worn. The wall boxes 
show that they were catch-alls, and the 
knife box has deep grooves 
where the careful housewife cleaned 
her knives many times. Sometimes the 
boxes hung near the chimney and the 
wood scorched. 

Winnowing sieves were used sift 


the grain, after had been tossed 
the winnowing baskets. 
scarcely any sieve but shows that 
was beaten the barn floor free 
the loose husks, the 
splintered and broken, except where 
the hand grasped it. Husks still lie 
caught the splint the edges, tell- 
ing what kind grain was sifted. 

pie peel. Apparently had put pies 
into the oven, but the handle was too 
well worked match the rough-look- 
ing paddle part. Nail holes showed 
the edge the latter near the handle, 
and the point had been cut off. After 
little detective work, finally con- 
cluded that was half pair 
bellows. any rate, was clever 
person who had used discarded bel- 
lows for pie peel. Again, there 
the chopping bowl that wore clean 
through. thrifty man put piece 
pierced tin and there was strainer 
and grater combined! still more 
amusing object the lantern grater. 
lantern must have 
seen its useful days for lighting. The 
owner took the door off, put handle 
it, and there was grater. The 
lantern itself, without the door, be- 
came large grater, putting 
wide handle where the door had been. 
Was there ever more ingenuity? Two 
graters from one lantern! 

There tankard that came 
collection with hole the cover, 
filled with cork which had been var- 
nished over, the dealer evidently 
something else, and experimented 
see was right. picked out the 
cork and found that the hole was 
charred. This told that hot toddy 
stick had been thrust heat the 
drink, and that the hole was for this 
purpose. 

collectors have put ourselves 
back the old days and visualize how 
the folks baked the ovens, dried 
apples racks, shelled corn the 
edge shovel, made soap from the 
lye their ashes, ground their herbs, 
spices, sugar and grains, and produced 
their butter and cheese. Every utensil 
and implement was made hand and 
for some one more special purposes. 
Today, those purposes are often for 
find. 

Gould has very kindly 
leased this article now, although 
she proposes use material for 
chapter her book the subject 
wooden ware, which under prep- 
aration. 
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-American Industries 


Advertising Directory 
LAWRENCE 


The heading these observations 
might First American Adver- 
tising Directory.” Most articles are 
written with conviction, and, when 
proof statement available, this 
certainly the best way write. How- 
ever, not sure whereof speak, 
and not all certain that the small 
manuscript have chosen the hero 
yarn the first advertising 
directory that was attempted this 
country. can find proof that 
was ever even published. 

The first New York City Directory 
was printed 1786 and the first Bos- 
ton Directory 1789. Starting with 
those dates, there have been director- 
ies, guide books, guides, 
“pictures” and “lists” various kinds 
published thousands. called 
“New York 1833 and 
Citizen’s Advertising 
might termed advertising direc- 
tory, but devotes only thirty pages 
its two hundred and twenty-four 
the list. surely not advertising 
entity. know other advertising 
list published this country before 
1830, and hasten add indeed, 
the subject these notes was pub- 
lished.” 

The small leather-bound manuscript 
booklet some forty-two pages, upon 
which dwell, interesting “scrib- 
imagine that was carried 
the pocket one the executives 
someone hired contact the busi- 
ness men and merchants the country. 
Pasted the inside front cover 
“flyer” broadside announcement that 
gives the following information: 

“Jocelyn, Darling Co. propose 
publish 
Directory for 
Dealers American Goods. 

The almost incredible progress 
the manufacturing interests our 
acknowledged excellence 
our invention and en- 
terprize our artizans,—with the 
opening world for our market, give 
assurance that, remote period, 
shall come into successful compe- 
tition with those countries from which, 
other years, have received nearly 
all our own supplies. the advance- 
ment the manufacturing interest 
itself, exhibition its collective 
strength, well the pecuniary 
interest those engaged its various 
operations, have thought that The 
American Advertising Directory for 


Manufacturers and Dealers Ameri- 
can Goods, which are about pub- 
lish, would highly important. The 
permanent publicity the various 
pursuits besides 
furnishing all with directory, which 
will useful them their corres- 
pondence and daily business transac- 
tions. The plan the work 
follows: will advertising 
directory the business and address 
manufacturers, and also mer- 
chants and dealers American Wares. 
Their names will arranged alpha- 
betically under the names those 
Cities, Towns and Villages, which 
their several manufacturing, mercan- 
tile other establishments may 
situated. Again, these cities, towns 
and villages will either alphabetical- 
either case, care will taken 
facilitate speedy reference the 
names the several persons and 
places the directory. intended 
include the work the names 
those persons only who are wholesale 
manufacturers and dealers who 
subscribe the conditions below. 
are making arrangements collect, 
from the various parts the Union 
the materials necessary make the 
work useful and render fair re- 
port the manufacturing interests 
the entire country. Having already 
secured the support number 
highly respectable establishments 
our cities and the country, would 
present our plan for your examination 
and solicit your support. 
CONDITIONS 

Each person and firm, whose name 
entered the Directory, will pay 
one dollar and fifty cents and en- 
titled copy the work. Payment 
made when the directory de- 
livered. will duodecimo volume 
some 300 400 pages, well printed 
good paper and half bound; and 
there should room, such articles 
miscellaneous nature will inserted, 
may tend the information and 
expected that the directory will 
issued the ensuing Spring. The 
publication this work will re- 
peated whenever the 
manufactures and business may re- 
New York, December 30th, 1830.” 

have found record such 
directory. More than this, can find 


listing the firm Jocelyn, Darl- 
ing Co. find Mr. Thomas 
Darling New York early 1803, 
listed John Landon’s Directory 
constable, but Darlings publish- 
ers, printers any other occupa- 
tion. The Jocelyn family appear 
contemporary directories. The firm 
did not think well enough advertis- 
years later, seems strange. the 
Jocelyn-Darling book had 
lished, would seem probably 
would have been mentioned 
small volume 1833, with its few 
pages advertising. 

bring copy the attention those 
interested the study early Ameri- 
can Industry. not, the scrawled 
notes may the only basis for what 
might have been the title this article. 


Mr. Jocelyn, Mr. Darling, per- 
haps clerk their employ, started 
out December, 1830, contact the 
manufacturers, merchants and dealers 
New York City, with this notebook 
his pocket. The following firms 
ordered copy and inserted their 
names the price stated: 


Benjamin Strong. Pres. 
Sugar Man. Co. 
Cornelius Bois Co. Dealers 


and agents for sale Va. tobacco. 

Charles John. Hat Cap 
Manufacturer. 

Samuel Marsh. Pres. Dyeing 
Printing Est. 

blistered steel cut nail and domes- 
tic goods. 


Talmadge Parker Willard. Man. 
stoves. 
William Shaw. Man. 


bandboxes and box paper. 
William Gieb. Man. 
fortes. 
George Lamb. for 
Wilcox’ Spade Shovel Man. 
White’s coffee mills. 


Piano- 


There are few examples reading 
more boring than plain lists. The 
above good cross-section the 
New York coverage. There are some 
fine old families represented and some 
information that may not recorded 
elsewhere. Strangely enough, the 
writing all the same hand, where- 
the next page, when our solicitor 
goes Connecticut, apparently let 
the proposed advertisers write their 
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data themselves, almost every entry 
shows some different characteristic. 
Whether had writer’s cramp 
new man with less energy took over 
the job will never known. 


Entries for Connecticut begin with 
Middletown. The variety interests, 
think, justifies the author inflicting 
upon the reader more complete in- 
ventory. present this list also with 
the hope that one two the patents 
may new most and perhaps 
hitherto unknown. Several the en- 
tries have written over them and un- 
der them the following: “Paid, July 
1831.” thought first that this 
might proof that the book was ac- 
tually published and 
have concluded that many merchant, 
far from the printer Connecticut 
was then, might have paid the sub- 
scription fee with his order, sometime 
prior the date this credit entry. 


The list follows: 


Nathan Starr. Man. swords, 
rifles and muskets. Middletown. 

Simeon North. Man. rifles and 
pistols. Middletown. 
Later North Stanley, hardware, 
finally purchased The Ameri- 
can Hardware Co.) 

Webster Spelling Book and gen- 
eral school books 
dealer. Middletown. 

Asa Richardson. Man. rules and 
scales which are man. patented 
mach. Middletown. 

Horace Skinner. Man. waggons 
and gig hubs, bobbins, spools for 
facts. and all kinds wood turn- 
ings. Middletown. 

Joseph Camp. Man. boots 
and shoes all descriptions also 


dealers American Goods. Dur- 
ham. 
Malby Fowler Son. Man. 


shaving boxes, spoons, buttons. 


Northford. 

Hamden. 

Patent Metallic 
American razor strap. Walling- 
ford. 

Harry Beadle. Manufacturer 


fanning mills the most ap- 
proved kinds patented, also wood 


screws. Wallingford. 
Charles Yale. Manufacturer 
Brittania ware all kinds. Wal- 


Renwick Clark. Man. tin- 
ware and lamps. Meriden. 
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irons, brittania spoons, 

cast iron molasses gates and all 

American hardware. (N.B. can 

find mention molasses 

gates any reference work. 

Mark Lane. Man. Elli 
patent clocks. Southington. 

Shipman Co. Brass founders 
and manufacturers andirons, 
sleigh and dinner bells, stove and 
clock ornaments and decorations. 
New Britain. 

North Son. Man. plated 
yellow clasps rings, hooks 
eyes, curb chains, saddle hooks 
and dies. New Britain. 

Alfred Wood. Man. tin ware, 
silver spectacles, spoons. Berlin. 

Shepard. Man. cabinet 
furniture and chairs; also patent 
sofa settee bedstead, surpassing 
anything its kind ever seen, 
for sick room and parlor. Weth- 

Daniel Buell. Master builder 
ships and vessels all sizes. Kill- 
three ship-builders this small 
town). 

Mason Post. Ivory and hard 
manufacturers Everpoint pen- 
cils, paper folders etc. Essex. 

Joseph Mather. Fancy wood 
turner. Inventor and sole pro- 
prietor fancy and common 
Deep-River. 

Roath. Manufactory sil- 
ver gold everpointed pens 
cases, window springs, watches, 
wich, 

David Bissell. Watch maker and 

dentist. East Windsor. (N.B. 
The Windsors produced many 
tobacco 
and agents. 

Gilbert Turner Co. Man. por- 
ter bottles and bottles all kinds. 
Willington. 

Stephen Hurlburt. Man. Hat 
Bodies and machine that forms 
three once. Also Hat mans. 
Glastonbury. 

Josiah Clark. Manufacturer 
ingrain carpet and carpet weaving 
engines his own patent. Tol- 
land. 

shall not try hold your atten- 
tion longer. have listed only what 
thought the unusual producer and 
product. have left out the cotton 
factories, the foundries, carriage and 


wagon makers, clock 
smiths etc. etc. who fill page after page 
with weird hieroglyphics about num- 
bers looms, spindles, workers and 
machines. The location most 
the early manufacturers the usual 
wares the period may found 
many places. have only tried dis- 
cover some new ones, show the 
versatility some the merchants, 
and extol the attempt National 
date. 


Mr. Thwing sends the fol- 
lowing list businesses, culled from 
early Boston directories. explains 
that they not purport, any means, 
complete lists all the occupa- 
tions known that time, but only 
those which struck him unusual. 
says, are not unusual, but 
had not supposed the name was 
old 1789”: 

1796-8—lace maker, gold and silver 
ornamental turner, pattern drawer, 
windsor chair maker, scrivener. 

brazier, cabinet 
and windsor chair maker, card maker, 
case maker, chocolate and mustard 
grinder, clearstarcher, cordwainer, cur- 
rier, dentist, floorkeeper, grocer, glue 
maker, housewright, hay weigher, keg 
maker, leather bucket and hose maker, 
mantuamaker, mastmaker, pump and 
block maker, pewterer, 
er, pocketbook maker, paper stainer, 
powderhouse keeper, 
boards, sand dealer, snuff maker, sugar 
baker, saw whetter, twine line 
maker, tinplate maker, vintner, white- 
smith, wigmaker, well digger. 

1800—heraldry painter. 

turner. 

1809 cabinet manufacturer, artist 
wax, china painter, enameller, mini- 
ature painter. 

1813—limner. 

1816—dial painter, model maker. 

1820— image maker, ornamental 
painter, figure maker. 

taker, cap painter, 
calico print cutter, lace academy, work- 
ing jeweller, carpet stamping factory. 

1830— chair painter, 

1835—comb carver, japanner. 

1840—furniture carver, 
maker, (penitent female refuge). 

Houses entertainment soda 
room, coffee room, refreshments, res- 
torator, barroom, tavern, 


I.(ndia) goods, wine 
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Our Purpose 


The purpose the association 
encourage the study and better under- 
standing early American industry, 
the home, the shop, the farm, 
and the sea, and especially dis- 
cover, identify, classify, preserve and 
exhibit obsolete tools, implements, 
utensils, instruments, vehicles, appli- 
ances and mechanical devices used 
American craftsmen, house- 
wives, mariners, professional men and 
other workers. 


Dues 


The annual dues are payable Septem- 
ber Ist, and are follows: Regular 
members $1.00; Contributing members, 
$2.00; Supporting members, $5.00; 
Sustaining members, $10.00, and up. 
There distinction between the 
classes, except the amount the dues, 
but the publication CHRONICLE 
cannot financed unless consider- 
able number the members pay more 
than $1.00. Each member expected 
voluntarily place himself the class 
which represents the amount will- 
ing contribute the support the 
Association for the current year. THE 
CHRONICLE sent all members with- 
out additional charge. Many the 
back numbers may secured from the 
Treasurer for 20c each, and twelve- 
page index numbers 
Volume containing useful bibli- 
ography, for $1.00 each. For further in- 
formation, address any the officers. 


New ersey Chapter 


national organization decide form 
regional group for the general bet- 
terment the Association and 
closer friendliness among themselves 
fact that the organization 
more than just club.” 
This was demonstrated impres- 
sive manner meeting the Asso- 
ciation the New York Historical 
Society May 2oth, which time 
the New Jersey Plan for Sprague 
Chapter No. was presented and ap- 
proved. There better place 
New York than the New York His- 
torical Society for meeting the 
Early American Industries Associa- 
tion and the Association greatly 
indebted Mr. Alexander Wall for 
his generosity and kindness making 
the occasion pleasure all. 


More than eighty members, includ- 
ing Charles Messer Stow, 
Pell, and Edward Durell, whose en- 
thusiasm brought him New York 
from Columbus, Ohio, gathered the 
auditorium greeted President 
Wiggins, who spoke informally regard- 
ing the purpose the meeting and 
introduced Mr. Wallace Brown, 
who has been instrumental forming 
the New Jersey group. Mr. Brown 
explained the organization Sprague 
Chapter No. and upon nomination 
the following officers were duly 
elected: Wallace Brown, Chair- 
man; Webster Tallmadge, Treasurer 
Carroll Palmer, Secretary. Wil- 
liam Sprague, who unfortunately 
was unable attend, was unanimous- 
elected Honorary Chairman. the 
officers and members the first Chap- 
ter the best wishes the Asso- 
ciation. 

With the business thus put aside, 
the pleasure remained. Mr. Wall, who 
Director the New York Histori- 
cal Society,gave address which 
stressed the opportunity for research, 
and exhibited many interesting trade 
journals, documents broadsides, 
principally before 1800. was pleas- 
ing note that such material had 
been carefully collected the Society. 
Mention was made the recent ac- 
quisition Folk Art material and 
attention was drawn the Duncan 
Phyfe tool chest, the carriage collec- 
tion and the general arrangement 
the new Museum. 

While the Museum tour was far too 
short, the collation which 


arranged our host was outward 
expression which was fully appreci- 
ated those present the “Pick and 
Shovel Club.” 


Laundry 


the sketch below, Fig. was 
known box iron, and Fig. 
variously gauffering, fluting 
iron. Both them must have 
been popular for many years they 
are found hand-made form appar- 
ently dating about 1800, even much 
earlier, but also obvious factory 
products, and are referred latter 
19th century works,—the box iron 
“old-fashioned” and the gauffering 
iron “neat and expeditious” (i.e. 
still high favor). lady, who was 
probably born about 1860, remembered 


Left Box Iron 
Right GAUFFERING 


perfectly using the latter. The box iron 
was intended for smoothing flat sur- 
faces the ordinary sad iron today. 
With were two pieces iron, ap- 
proximately the shape its hollow in- 
terior, with holes the larger ends, 
through which metal hook rod 
could thrust handle them when 
hot. These were alternately heated 
and slid through the door the back, 
which could closed. The gauffer- 
ing iron was also heated interior 
piece (see Fig. A), which there 
were two, but this case the cloth 
was fluted pleated drawing 
over the cylindrical surface the 
Mr. Wallace Nutting shows some 
these latter irons, fine examples 
the blacksmith’s skill, his books, 
Furniture the Pilgrim Century and 
Furniture Treasury. 


early 1837, the barber kept 
separate brush and box soap for 
each his regular customers. 
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Churns 
(Continued from page 73, column 


running through the handle and two 
holes the top the receptacle for 


Fig. Pump 


the milk, that the perforated slab 
wood just clears the bottom the 
latter, and the churning was done 
moving the handle back 
instead and down. Judging 
the scarcity these, they were not 
particularly popular. have way 
dating them, except that the work 
those have seen characteristic 
the early 19th century. 


Fig. Pump CHURN 


THE pump CHURN (Figs. and 3). 
find reference this early 
1814 (E). The author says: 
who make use churn, 
should endeavour keep regular 
motion the machine; and 
means admit any person assist them 
unless from absolute for, 
the churning irregularly performed, 
the butter will winter back; and, 
the agitation more quick and vio- 
lent summer, will cause the butter 
ferment, and thus acquire very 
disagreeable flavor.” will ob- 
served that the two examples shown 
differ, that one (Fig. has the 
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The Chronicle 


dasher located between the hand hold 
and the bearing point the handle, 
and that the other (Fig. 3), the 
dasher attached the other side 
this bearing point. The dasher the 
pump churn naturally similar 
form that the plunge churn. 


This also referred 1814 
publication (E), and the example 
shown constructed with hand-made 
nails, typical that period and the 
previous century. “This consists 
barrel, having inside number 
projecting boards, dividing into 
compartments, but each having num- 
ber perforations. The barrel set 


Fig. CHURN 


frame, and turned round 
means and thus the neces- 
very large scale, horse power may 
required turn the barrel 
(G). “Where there are many cows, 
barrel-churn preferred” (E). “One 
advantage the barrel-churn is, that 
requires skill work it” (C). 


THE rocker cradle CHURN 

The receptacle for the milk 
sected interior partition, per- 
forated with either holes 
through which the milk had pour, 
cradle was rocked,” having the 
same effect the dashers other 
churns. Perhaps the idea was that the 
busy housewife could performing 
some other task with her hands, the 
while she kept the churn motion 
with her foot. Here again, although 
have seen examples which 
would date earlier than about 1830, 
their present scarcity such in- 
dicate that they never came into wide- 
spread use. 


This photograph was procured from 
the late Warren Creamer, 
Waldoboro, Maine. the only 


specimen this type which has come 
our notice, and cannot give 
name even approximate date, al- 
though the ingenious 
which worked quite evident. 


AUTHORITIES 

(A) History Agriculture the North- 
ern United States, Carnegie Institute publi- 
cations No. 358, American Me- 
chanical Dictionary, Edward Knight 
(New York, 1874) 549. (C) American 
Family Encyclopedia, Webster Parkes, 
New York, 1859, 1133. (D) Farmers’, 
Mechanics’ and Manufacturers’ 
New York, 1826, Vol. page 122. (E) 
American Artists’ Manual, James Cut- 
bush, Philadelphia, 1814, see “Churn.” (F) 
The Economic History the United States, 


Fig. 


Ernest Bogart, New York, 1908, page 
243-78. (G) Book Trades, Co., 
Glasgow, 1848, page 45. 


The Newark Museum would 


grateful for formula for mixing “In- 
dian red paint.” 
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-American Industries 


Membership 


Membership lists should amended 
follows: (N) indicates new mem- 
ber: (S) indicates 
scriber; (C) indicates change ad- 
dress; (D) indicates decease; (R) in- 
dicates resignation; (Co) indicates 
correction. 

CoNNECTICUT 

Norwalk Public Library (S) 

South Norwalk: South Norwalk Public Li- 
brary (S) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Beverly Farms: Behrend, Mrs. A., Hale 
St.; June October, Rond Pt., Aiken, 
South Carolina (C) 

Greenbush: Murray, Mrs. Isabell N., Old 
Oaken Bucket Homestead 

Hyde Park: Williams, Mrs. 
Hill Rd. (N) 

Church, 
Madison Ave. (N) 

Plympton: Marshall, Mrs. Lucy (N) 

Sharon: Fowler, Miss Alice G., Main 
St. (N) 

Stoneham: Nickerson, Mrs. W., Cen- 
tral St. (N) 

Winchester: Hadley, Mrs. Roger C., 193 
Forest St. Jackson, Mrs. Arthur M., 
217 Main St. (N) 

Woburn: Burdett, 
(N) 


Brush 


Mrs. Raymond, 


Fred, 605 Main St. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit: Powrie, James 
Artists Bldg. (N) 
Osceola: Toalson, Mrs. (N) 


New 

Durham: Sawyer, James (N) 

New Boston: Patterson, Reed M., Whipple 
Homestead Antique Shop Rocking- 
ham, Mrs. Elizabeth, Whipple Homestead 
Antique Shop (N) 


New JERSEY 
Montclair: Brown, Mrs. Wallace K., War- 
ren Pl. (N); Chatellier, Mrs. John, 
Glenwood Rd. (N) 
New York 
Albany: Dunn, Loring, Albany Institute 
History and Art, 125 Washington Ave. 
(N) 
Brownville: Green, Howard, General Jacob 
Brown Mansion (N) 
Hudson: Bliss, Gerald, 431 Union St. (N) 
Kings Park: Kline, Samuel, Church St. 
New York: Haydon, Nicholas, 56th 
St. (N); Haydon, Mrs. Nicholas, 
St. (N); Kilmer, Miss Gladys, 165 
85th St. (N); Turner, Miss Violet 
M., 353 57th St. (N) 


Roslyn: Banks, Mrs. Foster (N) 


Cleveland: Cleveland Public Library, 325 
Superior Ave. N.E. (S) 


E., 1400 United 


VIRGINIA 


Mount Vernon: Mount Vernon Ladies As- 
sociation (S) 


WASHINGTON 
Bellingham: Roth, Mrs. Victor, 
Hotel (N) 
DuPont: Collins, George (N) 
Seattle: Adams, S., Lake Side School 
Miss Louise, Gowman 
Hotel (N) 
Tacoma: Jennings, Mrs. G., 3805 24th 
St. (N) 


Leopold 


VIRGINIA 
Wheeling: Oglebay Institute, Oglebay Park 
(S) 


The Questionnaire 


received 
have been tabulated follows. For 
key abbreviations, see page 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Wellesley Hills: Mrs. Alton Jackson (C). 
Collects FT, KH, also sea-faring items (not 
whaling, but “China trade”). Wants LP. 
New JERSEY 
Stanton: Hadlock (C). Collects FT. 


KH, TC. Specializes broad axes and 
adzes. Wants LP. Write, only 


Connecticut Industries 
(Continued from last issue) 


Even more important 
however, was the development ma- 
chine tools and interchangeable manu- 
facture. From the beginning the 
patent system 1790, Connecti- 
cut has consistently led all other states 
the number patents granted 
proportion population, and some 
the most important these inventions 
have been building and 
machinery. 

‘As the gun industry developed the 
interchangeable system, the cotton 
industry developed the general Amer- 
ican Machine Tool.’ English and 


American Tool Builders, Joseph 


Roe. McGraw Hill, New York, 1916. 
The gun industry centers the work 
Whitney and North Connecticut, 
the cotton and machine tool business 
began Pawtucket, but the tool busi- 
ness also became most important 
Connecticut activity. 

Eli Whitney well known the 
inventor the cotton gin (1792), but 
was also the first successfully in- 
troduce interchangeable manufacture. 
Perhaps early 1717 but certainly 
1785, the proposal had been made 
France make the parts guns 


alike that complete gun could 
assembled from parts indiscriminately 
selected. Jefferson wrote home 
1785 pointing out the advantages 
this plan contrasted with the older 
method whereby each part was spec- 
ially fitted expert and two 
parts were actually alike. 1790 
Whitney undertook contract with the 
United States Government furnish 
muskets made the new way. Two 
years were spent designing and set- 
ting plant near New Haven and 
interchangeable manufacture was es- 
tablished. Simeon North received 
contract for pistols 1799 and, ap- 
parently, adopted the Whitney method. 


time ‘tolerances’ were, 
course, very large compared with 
those the present day. devel- 
oped the milling machine (1818), and 
used hard steel filing jigs guides 
for hand filing. Blanchard developed 
also the lathe 1818 
for the Springfield Armory, the Colt 
revolver dates from 1836, the Sharp’s 
breech loading rifle from 1848, but the 
great era modern tool building and 
precision manufacturing came after 
1850. Whitney’s success, however, al- 
though most pronounced its effects 
later date, did have great influ- 
ence the earlier growth Connect- 
icut manufacturers. 

Thus 1850 there had been big 
change the economic and industrial 
set-up Connecticut. The change was 
particularly marked, have pre- 
viously noted, between 1840-50. Agri- 
culture this period lost 25,000 
workers and dropped from 
per cent importance. Not only was 
the center agricultural production 
moving west and sheer economic ne- 
cessity forcing manufacturing devel- 
opment Connecticut, but new means 
transportation also undoubtedly af- 
fected least the speed which this 
change took place. The New Haven 
Railroad was opened Hartford 
1840, was completed New York 
1848, and the branch line from Bridge- 
the Naugatuck Valley 1849. 
The new manufacturing valley towns 
the Connecticut and Naugatuck 
Valleys passed the old agricultural 
centers population and activity. 


late 1846 there were only 
three ‘machine factories’ Hartford, 
employing men. ‘The building 
the Colt Armory says Pro- 
fessor Roe, ‘marks definite era 
Hartford’s history and the beginning 
there manufacturing large 


Page 


From Miss Mary 


“The ingenious man was never con- 
tent until had made tool for 
every purpose, and there were just 
many signs ingenious creations two 
hundred years ago there are today. 
Whoever heard ‘feather bed 
smoother’? has been collec- 
tion wooden ware for long time, 
classified pantry tool, for ap- 
pearance nothing but paddle. 
measures about twenty inches long and 
has narrow head, six inches long, 
and slender handle. nearly 
three-quarters inch thick 
all points, which forces the conclusion 
that never scooped anything, and the 
wear the sides. After the feather 
bed was tossed and fluffed, had 
smoothed out again, and what was 
more simple than use paddle 
the work? this particular pad- 
dle there are the initials L., which 
leads think that some fond hus- 
band put his wife’s initials his bit 
creative work. some later time, 
the paddle was used stirrer, be- 
cause the end somewhat snubbed 
and worn. This what makes col- 
lecting interesting—to find what 
and what was. And makes cau- 
tious positively naming any tool 
implement.” 


reader suggests that the set 
tubes illustrated and described 
page was for gauging the diameters 
assortment spherical objects, 
the diameter determined the 
smallest tube through which the object 
would pass. This advanced pure 
theory, and nothing more. The idea 
has met with some favor among those 
who have heard it, but thus far 
one has been able think what 
these spherical objects might be. The 
size bullet would known the 
mould from which was made. More- 
over, the largest bullets would not run 
the sizes several these tubes. 


The Essex Institute announces that 
the Peirce-Nichols House (by Samuel 
now open Wednesday 
and Saturday afternoons, from 2.00 
5.00 Two rooms downstairs 
and one room upstairs are shown 
the public. Admission cents for 
non-members the Essex Institute; 
members, course, are admitted free, 
presentation member’s ticket 
custodian, they are the Pingree 
and Ward Houses. 


Page 


COMMUNICATIONS 


“candlewood” holder which the 
only one that have found years 
collecting lighting devices, and 
wondering any other members 
Association have similar 
their collections. nicely and 
stoutly made piece blacksmith work 
and takes quite strong grip open 
the iron jaws wide enough insert 
the wood. use piece pitch pine 
full sap, about foot long and 
inch wide, split about quarter 
inch thick. This, when well 
alight one end, thrust into the top 
the holder and placed the hearth 
front the open fire, where may 


get the draft and most the oily 
smoke will carried the chimney, 
will usually burn some time and give 
considerable light. However, sput- 
ters good deal and gives off much 
smoke that not very satis- 
factory means lighting. the only 
direct reference burning pitch pine 
for light that know found 
New England Prospects, William 
Wood, published London 1634, 
chap. page ‘Out the pines 
gotten the candlewood that 
much spoken of, which may serve for 
shift amongst poore folkes; but 
cannot commend for singular good, 
because something sluttish, drop- 
ping pitchie kinde substance where 
lighting had only limited use, and 
so, holders must scarce. this 
other collectors have found iron hold- 
ers any other references burning 
wood splints for light any letters 
other writings the seventeenth cen- 
tury. feel sure that any information 


this baffling subject would wel- 
comed your members, particularly 
those specializing lighting appli- 
ances and every member the 
Rushlight Club.” 


[On this subject, Mrs. Earle 
Home Life Colonial Days also re- 
fers the “Rev. Mr. Higginson, 

CHRONICLE always brings 
some point which starts writing 
letters. This time the knife the 
hands the brush maker. This type 
knife would make good subject 
for article anyone knows any- 
thing about it. Last year Bulletin 
the Newcomen Society showed man 
making clogs England. was 
shaping out the wooden blocks with 
knife just like workman 
must able get great leverage with 
such arrangement and must 
able shear off cuts which could not 
conveniently done any other 
way. Have you run across any rec- 
ord this type 

Trades states 293) 
that “Shoes and boots are made 
lasts, which are manufactured some 
soft wood, means engine 
knife, such that which have de- 
scribed the trade.” 
Diderot’s Encyclopedia shows 
tool the sabot-maker. have also 
seen collections whaling equip- 
ment, labelled blubber-cutter. Has 
any reader more information the 
subject 


man from Milford, H., has made 
the inquiry. tells that this name 
appears old Town Report 
Mason, H., under items expen- 
ditures, many mankillers, bull- 
rakes and other purchases, giving cost 
each. have yet find anyone 
question and have got 
hood mankiller crazy.” 

[We have always heard this term 
applied the horse hay 
rake, popular from perhaps 1840 
1880. was supposed have orig- 
inated from someone’s waggish state- 
ment that, with this rake, one man 
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